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to keep out of the antagonisms of Europe and we want 
Europe to keep out of our affairs. There has been no 
substantial change among our people as a whole in re- 
gard to those fundamental principles of policy that we 
received from our fathers and that have proved to make 
for our peace. If Europe needs us we stand ready to 
help her, but we prefer to remain free. We are willing 
to co-operate, but unwilling to be controlled. And we 
are unlikely for the present to join any union that com- 
promises the independence of the- United States or obli- 
gates this country to share the control of the world. 



THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

VII 

The Human Struggle for a Moral Ideal 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

COMMON CONCEPTIONS OF THE MORAL IDEAL 

If one were to summarize writings dealing with the 
moral elements of personal success, such a summary, 
1 think, would be seen to consist substantially of four 
qualities, namely, worship, love, labor, and a creative 
self-sacrifice. And one must confess that this' is an 
inclusive category. 

Reverence 

True, we must accept worship as an aspect of any 
moral ideal, for religion and morality do not differ in 
kind. If we were to put the matter into the form of 
mathematics, we might say that morality is to religion 
as the seed is to the fruit. This is why reverence 
occupies a place so important in the writings of the 
moralists. There is a veneration touched with fear when 
we stand in the presence of beauty, goodness, truth; or 
when we think upon the Unknown. This is reverence. 
We shall grant that there is a difference between the 
forms or rituals and the blood or sinews of real reverence. 
Not that the forms and rituals are in and of themselves 
evil ; but that in poetry, music, art, behavior, the forms 
and rituals are but the means to higher ends; that, as 
Gladstone once put it, "Nothing can make ritual safe 
except the strict observance of its purpose, namely, that 
it shall supply wings to the human soul in its callow 
efforts at upward flight." There is in us a substance of 
things hoped for; a high human feeling, reaching, for 
the want of a better phrase, toward the stars ; a realiza- 
tion of a weakness supported by an unfaltering strength ; 
a companionship with the poets as "from the naked top 
of some bold headland" they behold "the sun rise up and 
bathe the world in light"; an unwordable poem in us 
when, alone by the sea, or beneath the night sky, or when 
beholding the wood rose, we love it and leave it on its 
stalk. This is reverence, the forerunner of worship. 
The systematization of it has given rise to the religions. 
When seen in others, it is a beautiful thing ; for he who 
feels it, who is it, unconsciously radiates it. It is the 
secret of great teachers. The Gamaliels in education all 
had it. It is an essential fact in the rise of successful 
States. As Senator Hoar said in his oration on Jtobert 
Burns : 



"No race or nation will ever be great, or will long main- 
tain greatness, unless it holds fast to the faith in a living 
God, in a beneficent Providence, and in a personal immor- 
tality. To man as to nation, every gift of noblest origin is 
breathed upon by this hope's perpetual breath. I am not 
here to make an argument. I only affirm a fact. Where 
this faith lives are found courage, manhood, power. When 
this faith dies, courage, manhood, power die with it." 

Love 

Any moral ideal must include also a systematic growth 
of those affections which beget kindness in thought and 
deed. In all the arts much is made of love, of its en- 
durance, forgiveness, trust; of its waiting, suffering, 
questioning, silence ; of its freshness as of the dawn, 
the sacred perfume of it, its infinity. This great thing 
of the heart, often winged with fire, is the theme of 
poetry, of music, and of all the graphic expression of 
genius. It is the majestic miracle of life. At its best 
it is the little Eppie entering from out the night to melt 
the Silas Marner within us. If there be a Savior of the 
world it is love. It makes homes, schools, % and all the 
personal relations tolerable. It is the one mark of 
genuine superiority. It is the hope of overcoming 
competition and conflict with co-operation and justice. 
It is the only quality in us which gives and which gets 
in the giving. It takes the "common man" and raises 
him above the contempt shown in the ancient arts, in 
the poems of Dante and Shakespeare, and gives to him 
the place faintly dreamed of by the revolutionists 
through the long past of aspiring revolutions. 

Labor 

And labor? Of course, labor. Life depends upon 
production, transportation, care of the young. These 
things demand labor. Then, too, there is in all healthy 
individuals an instinct for a personal perfection, a moral 
self-development calling for cleanliness in body and 
behavior, for strength and kindness, all of which demand 
application and industry. This is true not only of the 
principal things, but of the petty details, the unseen 
behaviors which bring neither praise nor recognition. 
This instinct says to us that we must rise above envies, 
jealousies, foolish prides, shams, gloatings over the mis- 
fortunes of others, even of our enemies. This, perfection, 
demanding much labor, is seen to be good will; not a 
silly thing, but that good will which is sane enough to 
make a stern decision, if need be; a good will which 
can look to the welfare of others with self-forgetting 
generosity; a good will that finds greatness in little 
things : 

"I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
. . . feelings, too, 

Of unremembered pleasure such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love." 

If we are to attain unto that perfection which under- 
stands the other fellow, which bases judgments upon 
facts seen in their right relations ; if we are to overcome 
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irritation, snappishness, insolence, heedlessness; if we 
are to attain unto those courtesies which make homes 
and societies agreeable and safe ; if we are to attain unto 
that excellence in the hidden portions as did Phidias 
with the unseen parts of the statuary in the pediments 
of the Parthenon, we must labor. To labor for perfec- 
tion is seen to be an element of the moral ideal, because 
it is the beginning of progress and of the conservation 
of life. "Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect," is a cry out of the very 
heart of humanity. 

A will honorably to achieve something worth while is 
an essential element of the moral ideal. Hence men 
are seen to turn toward a morally scientific frame of 
mind — an open, honest judicial attitude toward life, 
abhorring quackery. Men find consolation in their devo- 
tions to moral ideals, positive and ardent. As Plutarch 
said, excusing the time and pains spent on writing his 
lives of illustrious men : "Virtue, by the bare statement 
of its aims, can so affect men's minds as to create at the 
same time admiration of the things done and desire to 
imitate the doers of them." In this will to achieve, hero- 
worship plays its part. Out of hero-worship springs 
principles which are more than pious professions, a 
manliness which is "neither a dream nor an outgrown 
fashion of an earlier age." The great Arnold of Eugby 
set before his boys two supreme ideals— moral thought- 
fulness and devotion to duty. The strength of Greek 
and Eoman grew out of the recitals to youth of the 
heroic deeds of the fathers. It is the abstract in char- 
acters of history and literature that men adore and emu- 
late. Inspired by them, men go forth to labor and 
achieve. 

Creative Unselfishness 

This important element of labor often becomes a 
strenuous business. Virtue is a virile thing. Most of 
our fears are pitiful. To pay one's debts, to support 
one's own, and to keep out of jail require a measure of 
hardness, a certain kind of strenuous "sand," that can 
get results and thwart shysters. Titian's picture of the 
"Christ and Judas" excels them all in this ; through the 
love and holiness of that face is a certain worldly wisdom 
which says, "I know you Judas." Shaw does us a serv- 
ice by calling attention to the fact that a "gentle Jesus 
meek and mild" is a "sniveling modern invention." 
Surely Jesus must have been fascinating, robust, and 
buoyant. To be a saint does not imply that one must 
be a ninny or a weakling. It is often necessary to stand 
up under the fire of criticism, for example, whether that 
criticism be just or unjust. The best answer to criti- 
cism, like the best answer to praise, is hard work, atten- 
tion to business. If men are not responsible for their 
feelings, appetites, passions, they are responsible for 
their slacks in will. Sloth and dishonesty are as cow- 
ardice in the captain who abandons his passengers 
aboard a sinking ship. 

Thus the moral ideal must include a creative self- 
sacrifice, which means from of old, to make sacred. 
Duty is a natural law the observance of which is man- 
datory; but, if creative, it is or should be pleasant. 
There is no morality in the performance of duty through 
fear, on the one hand, or through priggishness, on the 
other. The performance of duty is never weakness ; but, 



furthermore, it is never a choice of evils. Duty can 
never be a real self-denial, however much it may be 
relatively so. Arguing from the law of evolution, 
Spencer once wrote : 

"Pleasure being producible by the exercise of any struc- 
ture which is adjusted to its special end, he will see the 
necessary implication to be that, supposing it consistent 
with the maintenance of life, there is no kindly activity 
which will not become a source of pleasure if continued ; 
and that therefore pleasure will eventually accompany every 
mode." 

Therefore creative sacrifice, goodness, is not real self- 
denial. The Christian religion would have more fol- 
lowers if it were not pictured as so thorny, meek, and 
unhappy. A practical goodness, a goodness that har- 
monizes flesh and spirit, that unites the Greek and 
Christian in us, that flows, ever fresh and beautiful, 
"forth from the eternal heart," the creative self-sacrific- 
ing life is not the self-denying life. It is, indeed, the 
only life of any real getting. 

"And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it 

too) 
The submission of man's nothing perfect to God's all 

complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet." 

THE AGE-LONG STRUGGLE 

Thus worship, love, labor, and creative self-sacrifice are 
agreed to be elements in the moral ideal. To study these 
things reveals the fact that the most interesting prob- 
lem for man is himself. The history of them is fascinat- 
ing, because it shows man in his high quest for life — a 
quest which has given to us the ancient Faust Saga, the 
war of the Titans and giants, the revolt of Prometheus, 
the social endeavors, politics, arts, schools, religions. If 
men are doomed to failure in their attempts to pierce the 
gloom, it is human to protest, to struggle against the 
limitations, to strive to see. The inmost sentiment of 
the human heart has always been a question. With 
Goethe, we must all ask, "How may I learn what holds 
the earth together 'in its inmost core' ?" Once we begin 
these inquiries, there is no end. How may I cease 
rummaging in empty words? What in life is really 
worth while ? Is there a goal ? Is there an open road ? 
What means my life? To say that we must worship, 
love, labor, and create through self-sacrifice, therefore, 
is not all. Why are they necessary? These things must 
be explained, men say. And so men have tried to ex- 
plain. And there have been many explanations. Since, 
to use Eucken's fine phrase, "the past, rightly under- 
stood, is no mere past," let us recall something of the 
three great human interpretations of the moral ideal. 

Pleasure 

The first attempt to phrase the moral aim is known 
as the pleasure ideal. It has had many interpreters and 
many interpretations ; but the conclusion of them all has 
been that we are on this world to get pleasure. Even 
if we measure our actions by prudence, foresight, and 
calculation, the prudence, foresight, and calculation are 
that we may attain unto pleasure. Since the earliest 
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dawn of serious writing, there have been men content to 
eliminate any necessity even for calculation — men con- 
vinced that the sensation of the moment is life's only 
ultimate reality. Believing this, the moral ideal for 
them has meant simply a surrender to the present. 
Since we only live from moment to moment, let us live 
the moment and be happy in it, at all hazards. Away 
with pain and despair. Away with any prudential con- 
cern over the ideal welfare. Away with tears of tomor- 
row which may never come. Away with all the fretful 
problems. Let us welcome each dying hour as a sweet 
end in itself. Let us welcome today and now. True 
dignity is found only in the sentient life ; in a disregard 
for the future; in a perfect preoccupation of the mo- 
ment. To live is to feel. Life is measured only by the 
intensity of its passions. 

This doctrine is not peculiar alone to Horace, Omar, 
Ecclesiastes. It pictures the child mind everywhere. 
Indeed, it seems to be a device of Nature for keeping 
children healthy and strong. But, beneficial as it is for 
the child, satiety, if not reason, reveals its limitations. 
For the rational adult the realization that he is a think- 
ing being has led him to modify this pure pleasure con- 
ception of the moral ideal. Even if pleasure is the moral 
ideal, it is not the pleasure of the moment, but the total 
pleasure of a complete life that marks the purpose be- 
hind the "weary weight of all this unintelligible world." 

Play, unrestrained delight, comfort, peace — these are 
the attributes of the moral ideal taught by Epicurus and 
his followers. But this ancient interpretation of the 
moral ideal — not extinct, let it be said — was easily seen 
to over-emphasize the self to the exclusion of the com- 
mon good. Pleasure was thought of primarily in terms 
of quantity, little attention being given to its quality. 
Upon analysis, especially upon trial, the meaning of 
pleasure itself was seen to be vague; and, as was in- 
evitable, the whole tendency of its followers was toward 
an inescapable doubt and pessimism. 

In later times, therefore, there have been many at- 
tempts to patch up the pleasure interpretation of the 
moral ideal. It is still widely believed possible to make 
it suffice as a workable expression of a livable moral 
ideal. These newer interpretations have pointed to 
Christianity, especially to the evolutionary doctrines of 
science, assuring us that here are grounds for optimism. 
When we are told that the moral ideal is pleasure, we 
are informed that pleasure means the greatest pleasure 
of the greatest number ; not personal pleasure, but gen- 
eral pleasure. Thus there is a higher kind of pleasure, 
pleasure graded on the basis of quality, not of quantity. 
But the inevitable corollary of views even such as these 
show that all our activities, even our altruistic ones, 
spring from selfish considerations, from utilitarian 
motives only. 

And yet there must have been unselfishness before it 
could have been discovered that there is any pleasure or 
utility in being unselfish. It is not true that our altru- 
isms always make for our good. There are heroisms de- 
void of self -calculating motives. The moral is not al- 
ways useful. Virtue is primarily a matter of motives. 
There is a vicariousness in what Wundt calls the "social 
will" that pleasure does not account for. So the pleasure 
ideal has never held an undisputed sway. 



Intellect 

Of course, it must be granted that we are creatures of 
varying sensibilities ; but there are aspects of the moral 
ideal outside of pleasures. This, too, has been realized 
from of old. The worthiest things of life were found 
by Aristotle and Plato to consist not of the life of sen- 
tient pleasures so much as of the life of what they chose 
to call "pure reason." Hence, alongside the search of 
"pleasure for pleasure's sake," there arose the demand, 
"duty for duty's sake." The extreme expression of this 
later view has been founded in the belief that the moral 
ideal is not of the sensibilities at all; but, rather, that 
it is in a purely rational life, a life of insight and self- 
knowledge. Knowledge is virtue; virtue is knowledge. 
That was the fundamental teaching of Socrates. Thus 
the moral ideal and the life of "right reason" have been 
believed to be one and the same thing. The Cynics 
looked upon pleasure, when sought for its own sake, as 
an evil. Hence there developed, among a large school of 
thinkers, an ostentatious contempt for pleasure. The 
far more influential Stoics did not, however, accept this 
extreme view. They believed in conformity to custom ; 
in a universal spiritual kingdom; in the principle that 
men should live according to Nature. And this Nature 
they conceived to be a living soul, the highest expression 
of which is man and the gods. Eepose of mind, self- 
control, rather than living happily or even living at all, 
became their goal. Wisdom under universal law; virtue, 
conscience, which was felt to be the measure of all right 
action; charity conceived of as a duty; perfect freedom, 
which knows neither grief nor anxiety; serenity, poise, 
right-mindedness, obedience to the laws of Nature — 
these constitute the Stoic's conception of the moral ideal. 
Thus taught Aurelius, Seneca, Epictetus. As Epictetus 
wrote : 

"Everything has two handles, one by which it may be 
borne, another by which it cannot. If your brother acts 
unjustly, do not lay hold of the affair by the handle of his 
unjustlce, for by that it cannot be borne; but rather by the 
opposite — that he is your brother; that he was brought up 
with you; and thus you will lay hold on it as it Is to be 
borne." 

This intellectual interpretation of the moral ideal gave 
rise also to the Ascetics, who abandoned as far as possi- 
ble all sentient life for the hermif s cell, dens in the 
desert, starvation, vigilance, and, like Simeon Stylites, 
for indescribable physical tortures. As Edwin Arnold 
makes to say the fair Buddha, sitting under his tree 
watching through the night : 

"man 
With senses naked to the sensible, 
A helpless mirror of all shows which pass 
Across his heart; and so Vedana grows— 
'Sense-life' — false in its gladness, fell in sadness, 
But sad or glad, the Mother of Desire, 
Trishna, that thirst which makes the living drink 
Deeper and deeper of the false salt waves 
Whereon they float, pleasures, ambitions, wealth 
Praise, fame, or domination, conquest, love; 
Rich meats and robes, and fair abodes, and pride 
Of ancient lines, and lust of days, and strife 
To live, and sins that flow from strife, some sweet. 
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Some bitter. Thus Life's thirst quenches itself 
With draughts which double thirst, but who is wise 
Tears from his soul this Trishna . . . 

And so constraining passions that they die 

Famished . . . 

Until — greater than Kings, than Gods more glad ! — 

The aching craze to live ends, and life glides — 

Lifeless — to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed Nirvana — sinless, stirless rest — 

That change which never changes'." 

In Nietzsche's "Thus Spake Zarathustra" — a book 
which has been compared with Pilgrim's Progress and 
with Piers Ploughman — this purely rational interpre- 
tation of the moral ideal also appears. Zarathustra is 
represented to us as living apart with an eagle, always 
symbolic of pride, and with a serpent, always symbolic 
of wisdom, the ideal type of the man that is to be — man 
with no relation to humanity save a rather loose regard 
for his disciples. It is this impersonation of authority 
who condemns with startling invective the pleasure 
ideal — indeed, everything modern--as altogether bad. 
It is from this incarnation of the man yet to be, this 
"Ubermensch," Beyond-man, that Nietzsche learns a 
new rationalism, a rationalism which finds the moral 
ideal in the worship of this very Beyond-man, this Zara- 
thustra, stalwart and beautiful — man with all the Titan 
graces of the ancient Greek, of Odin, of Napoleon; this 
man that is yet to be. ' Nietzsche's idea of freedom means 
to him — 

"The will to be responsible for one's self ; to keep the dis- 
tance which separates one from another; to become more 
indifferent to hardship, severity, privation, and even to life ; 
to be ready to sacrifice men for one's cause, one's self not 
excepted. . . . The man who has become free, how much 
more the spirit which has become free, treads under foot 
the contemptible species of well being dreampt of by shop- 
keepers, Christians, cows, women, Englishmen, and all other 
democrats. The free man is a warrior." 

For Nietzsche man is a bridge, not a goal ; a means to 
a nobler race yet to be. 

"I teach you the Beyond-man. Man is something to be 
surpassed. What have you done to surpass him? All things 
hitherto have created something beyond themselves ; and 
are ye going to be the ebb of this great tide, and rather 
revert to the animal than surpass man? What with the 
man is the ape? A joke and a sore shame. Man shall be 
the same for Beyond-man, a joke and a sore shame." 

Nietzsche believes further that the weak must perish, 
and that they should be helped to do so; that, indeed, 
sympathy for the weak is a crime; that Christianity is 
the "most subterranean conspiracy that ever hag ex- 
isted — against healthiness, beauty, well-constitutedness, 
courage, intellect, benevolence of soul, against life 
itself." 

Tolstoi, attempting to be genuinely Christian, taught 
a similar doctrine, though in a manner quite different. 
Soldier, adventurer in youth, artist, virile soul, admired 
genius, restless over the seeming rational and sentient 
dualism of this life, he finally despaired over it all and 
saw in his life nothing but the indulgence of his pas- 



sions, a thing wholly without meaning. He saw him- 
self a parasite, living upon the toil, blood, and sweat of 
a multitude seemingly happier than he. Forsaking the 
glamour of court life, studying the philosophy of Scho- 
penhaur, he grew to feel that he must live the truth as 
he saw the truth, and that he must renounce all self- 
glorification for that heavy labor which only brings 
unrepining content. Marrying himself consistently to 
toil, poverty, non-resistance to evil, and to a universal 
sympathy and love, he strove to live a life of rational 
consistency, perfectly willing to go forward and quite 
prepared to die, believing that only that love is true 
love which knows no limit to sacrifice, even unto death. 

Both Nietzsche and Tolstoi saw in the tendency of 
the times nothing but hopeless chaos. While Tolstoi 
taught a gospel of love, sympathy, and self-negation, 
Nietzsche, with pride and contempt, stood for a perfect 
self-assertion. But since they both disdained the claims 
of the sentient life, they were the antithesis and the 
complement of each -other. If Nietzsche was a Stoic, 
Tolstoi was an Ascetic. Both were sternly arrayed 
against the pleasure interpretation of the moral ideal. 

To list the opponents of the pleasure ideal is impos- 
sible. Of Kant, with his faith in a priori knowledge; 
with his search for reality in the realm of thought only ; 
with his world depending upon pure reason merely ; with 
his trinity of good will, freedom, and practical reason, 
there have been many followers. These followers have 
given to us many intuitive and speculative theories. 
Emphasizing duty, which, they have failed to define ; 
professing high heavenly conversations which few can 
understand, they have led us into a mystic maze where 
sacred and secular, finite and infinite, body and spirit, 
seem inextricably mixed. 

It must be granted, however, that Kant's influence is 
at the foundation of that intellectual freedom which 
now nearly a century ago spread to America, a freedom 
which reached a high level in our Emerson : 

"The foregoing generations beheld God and nature face 
to face; we through their eyes. Why should we not also 
enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why should we 
not have a poetry and philosophy of insight and not of 
tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the 
history of theirs?" 

But neither pleasure nor pure reason has answered 
the questions put by man in his search for his moral 
ideal. The tendency of the pleasure interpretation of 
the moral ideal is to over-emphasize realism, material- 
ism, sensibility, the flesh; while the rationalists, fre- 
quently called, and strangely enough, the "naturalists," 
tend to dwell overmuch on reasons, idealisms, super- 
naturalisms, spiritisms, and Utopias. The former con- 
sist for the most part of unrelated particulars without 
much system; the latter of an elaborate system without 
many particulars to systematize.. To borrow two words 
from the older psychologists, the former is perceptual 
and the latter conceptual. 

For these reasons it is argued that neither can be the 
final interpretation of the moral ideal. Since each 
leaves the other out and since there is truth in each, 
each is in error. The seeming dualism between them is 
only in the seeming. Stoic and Bacchus dwell in most 
of us. If some seem to be spontaneous, passionate, im- 
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pulsive, cavalier, luxurious, warm-blooded, realistic; and 
others cold, prudential, intellectual, puritanic, idealistic, 
it simply means that some men seem to belong more to 
one class than the other. Indeed, most of us can belong 
to one of these groups on Saturday and to the other on 
Sunday. 

True Happiness 

So it is argued that both the pleasure and the intel- 
lectual interpretation of the moral ideal break down. 
There must, therefore, be a third and a better interpre- 
tation. If we grant that there are facts to support the 
theory that the moral ideal must consist in the gratifica- 
tion of self, on the one hand, and that there are facts to 
support the theory that the moral ideal must take the 
direction indicated by the intellect only, on the other, 
then it must be agreed that each set of facts is inade- 
quate for a satisfying interpretation of the total self, of 
a unified life, of a rational sentiency which is more than 
a life either of mere feeling or mere reason. Surely 
there must be a self-realization which includes both the 
sentient and the rational ; hence, therefore, the total life. 
Flesh cannot ignore reason; neither can reason reject 
the demands of the flesh. Eeason must recognize the 
existence of flesh and make the best of its rationalism. 
The practical job seems to be to create a life neither 
bestial, on the one hand, nor ascetic, on the other, but 
perfectly rounded and human. If the pursuit of pleas- 
ure tends to become ignoble, the evil is primarily in ex- 
cess and abuse of what probably is divine. As Nietzsche 
says of the appetites : 

"To annihilate passion and desires merely in order to 
obviate their folly and its unpleasant results appears to us 
at present to be simply an acute form of folly. We no 
longer admire the dentist who pulls out teeth that they may 
not ache. ... To attack passions at the root means to 
attack life itself at the root." 

Thus, through some spiritualization of desire, men 
struggle to find a higher interpretation of the moral 
ideal than is conceived of by those who pursue pleasure 
only, or by those who seek their goal merely by the 
methods of reason. 

There must be a more permanent and universal moral 
ideal than either of these — an ideal which, including 
both of them, can create a life of body and spirit, as, 
say, did Browning with his harmony of the rational and 
sentient self, dynamically conceived. It is there where 
lies the larger interpretation of man's moral ideal. Per- 
haps the best word to express this synthetic ideal is 
happiness, by which is meant more than the sum of our 
pleasures, more than the findings of logic. As some one 
has said : 

"Not in a life dominated solely by the feeling of sympathy, 
which rejects all pleasurable activity and offers to others 
what it refuses to itself ; still less in a life of cold and love- 
less egotism and scornful pride; not in self-assertion alone 
nor in self-negation is the truly moral life. The true good 
of man — the principle and goal of ethics, transcending the 
anthithesis of altruism and egoism — is a common good, 
realized in a society so organized as to give effect to the 
equal rights of all its members which belong to them in 
virtue of their common humanity, While affording oppor- 



tunities for the development of the faculties with which 
men are so unequally endowed and giving scope for their 
exercise in the service of the whole." 

This is nearer the lesson of happiness. It is the lesson 
missed by Tito Melema, but learned through much 
misery by the unhappy Faust. It is the theme of Tann- 
hauser, and the conclusion of old age as it reckons up 
its gains and losses in "Kabbi Ben Ezra." 

The moral ideal arises from no mere innate desire of 
grasping it. It is not a goal. It is an acquisition. If 
this ideal comes to us neither from the body nor from 
the mind, but from a synthesis of the two, then duty, 
whatever that may mean, the duty to see clearly, to feel 
truly, to create beautifully, can be apprehended only by 
a morally scientific and enthusiastic devotion to the 
problem of duty itself. Happiness includes the supreme 
duty to study duty. The moral ideal becomes thus, in a 
measure, the pursuit of duty, the performance of all 
duties, including the duty to study duty. This is why 
the moral ideal is not so much a bequest as a conquest; 
not so much a limited thing as a dynamic proportion. 
And the pursuit of it is the goal itself. 

"Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight ! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam !" 

If, as Bergson says, "deduction succeeds in things 
moral only metaphorically," yet there is nothing to be 
gained by being skeptical of attaining unto this dynam- 
ically proportioned and ever-evolving moral ideal. If 
with Spencer, Comte, and the other skeptics we agree 
that we can know nothing of ultimate reality, yet we 
may believe that there are persons evolving through the 
stock experiences of the race. If this be so, then we may 
believe in a gradual unfolding of a genuine, human, and 
attainable moral ideal. Where men avoid fanaticisms 
and false statements they may trust themselves in their 
attempts to reach, outside the domains of pleasure on the 
one hand or of pure reason on the other, unto this moral 
ideal. "Humanism" was the name employed by' Schiller 
to express what I have called this third interpretation 
of the moral ideal. Dewey has variously named it 
"instrumentalism" and "experimentalism," by which he 
evidently means a philosophy of the open mind. This 
"open-mind" interpretation, when systematized and 
raised to a philosophy, is what we now know as pragma- 
tism. This pragmatism is predicated upon what seems 
to be a fact, namely, that anticipation is of more moral 
significance than recollection. The past is worthy if not 
only then primarily as an "instrument" for the success- 
ful attaining of the future. If we do not agree with the 
pragmatists, that the past is wholly dead, yet we may 
agree that reality for the most part lies before us. In- 
telligence, if it be intelligence, is "creative." But it is 
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equally true that if body and mind are to attain unto 
that synthetic ideal suggested by Tennyson's "Gleam," 
the task seems to be to find the course which will do for 
us two things, namely, enable us to realize the creative 
aspirations of our yesterdays, and strengthen us to make 
out of the opportunities of today and of tomorrow a 
worthy and a total life. To do this it is not necessary 
to settle the unsettleable. We may let the philosophers 
bury their dead. If we are shut out from knowing the 
meaning of man in his relation to his world; if we can- 
not understand the relations between mind and matter ; 
between appearance and reality; between consciousness 
and the objects of consciousness; between the eternal 
and the temporal, we may, however, guide our course 
with a full realization that the moral ideal must mean 
that man is more than a consumer of pleasures ; that he 
is more than a thinker of thoughts; that he is a creator 
of life. 

THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

The war has not destroyed the attempts of men to 
reach unto such a moral ideal. Notwithstanding our 
compulsory school-attendance laws, which compel all our 
children between six and fifteen now to attend school, 
there is less bullying, less crookedness, and less vul- 
garity among our school boys and girls than in the days 
of the old red school-house, with its students primarily 
of a single race and with its voluntary attendance. The 
demand for a better character-training is the one thing 
upon which practically all educational leaders agree. 
Immoralities, personal or public, have never been more 
universally condemned than today. Constructive work 
in behalf of a prophylactic social hygiene has never been 
more hopeful. Our departments of charity, of correc- 
tions, of mental hygiene, and of related activities have 
never received so much thoughtful attention from the 
State as now. Our social institutions are less and less 
under the influence of petty politics and more and more 
under scientific direction and control. The consolidation 
and co-ordination of welfare agencies are becoming 
more and more hopefully a fact. Not only our churches 
and schools, but the army itself is emphasizing as never 
before in history the importance of cleanliness in body 
and habits; of strength, industry, obedience; of fairness 
to self and to the State; of bravery, modesty, truthful- 
ness, and achievement. 

These things are not of theoretical concern merely; 
they are matters of practical interest and accomplish- 
ment. Such questions as minimum standards for child 
welfare in employment; standards affecting the age, 
educational attainments, physical condition, and hours 
of employment — these are studied and reported upon 
by a children's bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, with the effect that legislatures act more in- 
telligently. Because of this an advance is made. State 
interest in minimum standards for the health of mothers 
and children is also a concrete and hopeful fact. 

The will to reduce infant mortality; the sanitation of 
public buildings ; the public recreational facilities ; pub- 
lic clinics; legal protection from the evils of uncon- 
trolled vice and exploitation — these are all direct evi- 
dences of a very present moral ideal. The very phrases 
"adequate income," "State supervision," "juvenile 
courts," indicate the practical content of that moral 



ideal. When we are told of the necessity for an adequate 
wage for the father ; for wholesome and pleasant housing 
and living conditions; for the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination; for the control of commercialized amuse- 
ments; for the requirement that child-welfare measures 
in every State shall receive reconsideration at reasonable 
intervals, and that social legislation should be framed 
by those familiar with the conditions and needs of 
society, we realize that back of all this splendid effort is 
an abiding, practical, creative moral ideal. One has but 
to look around one daily to see on every hand reverential, 
loving, laboring, self-sacrificing expressions of a com- 
mon moral ideal. 

We have been told frequently and from high station 
that this was a war to end war. We hope it was. In a 
sense, it was fought for, of, and by moral ideas. And 
yet the war itself was a direct product of a totally ir- 
rational moral world ideal; or rather, because of an ab- 
sence of the right compelling moral ideal. War is rooted 
and developed under the influences of a systematic 
fomentation, over a wide area, of international sus- 
picions, envies, hatreds. That is the lesson of the war. 
Out of his reverences, loves, labors, and constructive 
sacrifices; out of his health and thought, his flesh and 
spirit, man will construct for himself a better-ordered 
world because of the clearer visions of his moral ideal 
which the war has now brought to him. In three con- 
cluding papers I shall attempt to show that this moral 
ideal includes also the aspirations of democracy, the 
social purpose, and the will to end war. 



GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Radicals and German Republic Clash— Ruhr 

Region Entered by Germany— France 

Protests and Then Acts— Appeal 

to the League 

In our March issue we described the events in Germany 
which finally led to the defeat of the Junker uprising against 
the Ebert Ministry and the Republic and the return to power 
of the Noske-Ebert combination. Hardly, however, had the 
reactionaries of the right been defeated when trouble for 
the government arose from a "Spartacan" uprising of com- 
munists. The "White Terror" having been defeated, the 
"Red Terror" appeared. The uprising took on serious pro- 
portions for a time and threatened to overturn the Ebert 
Ministry. It did compel the retirement of Noske, the Min- 
ister of War, and it forced from President Ebert, in con- 
ferences held March 19-20, concessions that much strength- 
ened the grip of the Labor Party upon the government. 

In the Ruhr region, for a time, the government suffered 
nothing but reverses, and in its final effort to down the 
radicals it so massed and used its troops as to excite not 
only the fear of the Communists, but also of Prance. She 
distrusted the surface indications of the combat; she be- 
lieved that if the government once got a large body of sol- 
diery and arms in the district, even though on the pretext of 
downing revolt against the government, she would not retire 



